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But the   impartiality  does not imply insensibility-
The   fairest  statement  of   the   facts  ought   if   oxir
morality be sound, to bring out the beauty of the moral
character most fully-    In fact, the charm of all the
great novelists, from Cervantes downwards, consists
essentially in the power with which they have drawn
attractive heroes,  and won love both for them   and
their creators.    If anybody holds that morality is a
matter of fancy, and that the ideal of the sensualist
is as good as that of the saint, he may logically con-
clude that the morality of the novelist is really a
matter of indifference.   I hold myself that there is
some  real difference between virtue  and vice,  and
that the novelist will show consciousness of the fact
in proportion to the power of his mind and the range
of his sympathies.    Whether, as a matter  of  fact,
novels do exert "much ethical  influence  is  another
question; and the answer depends a good deal upon
the character of  the readers.    But I cannot doubt
that  one secret   of   George Eliot's power lay  in   a
sympathy with many types in which was essentially
implied a power of responding spontaneously to noble
and tender sentiment.

George Eliot's theory of the relation of novels to
morality appears to me to be so far essentially sound.
It must be admitted, however, that theories are danger-
ous things. They become shackles or suggest erroneous
applications of power. They are dangerous to the
spontaneity which marks a true imaginative inspira-
tion. The writer who wishes to enforce some moral
maxim is apt not only to pervert facts, but to force
his humour. He cudgels his brain into framing illus-
trations which he takes for proofs. When this error